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REMINISCENCES OF A ROCKITE. 

THE DEBUT. 

It has often puzzled me to find out what qualification 
my good old father could possibly have seen in me to in- 
duce him to educate me for the church. Indeed the only 
way I -can solve the riddle is by giving him credit for the 
possession of much of that absurd opposition to nature 
which regulates the conduct of many parents towards their 
children. He was an honest farmer, of means, which al- 
though moderate in the days he lived, would, by proper 
management, now, most undoubtedly^ entitle their pos- 
sessor to the universal rank of esquire, and perhaps to a 
seat on the bench. As I was his only child, on express- 
ing my dislike to the profession for which he intended me, 
he at once renounced his resolution, and I was allowed to 
remain as I was, spending the morning of my existence 
in idleness and dissipation. He died, and I consequently 
became the possessor of the farm and all his other worldly 
property — still I was unhappy. The attainments which 
I had laboured to acquire, and on which I founded my ex- 
pectations of an entry into genteel society, were apparent- 
ly despised or thought valueless by those of my neighbours, 
who looked upon themselves as entitled to the rank of 
gentlemen — to me low society and drinking were the con- 
sequence. 

On a cold September morning I had gone out shoot- 
ing, and having traversed much bog, was both cold and 
hungry by the time I reached a poteen distillery, where I 
had been once before in company with some of my usual 
associates, and to which that circumstance gave me a faci- 
lity of entrance. The occurrences of that evening are 
easily described : I was soon drunk — reason left me first, 
and I have an indistinct recollection of doing and saying 
many foolish things, with the clearest possible conception 
of their absurdity. On my waking next morning, the 
owner of the house, after the isual congratulations, ac- 
costed me with, 

" An', faith, your honour took it mighty stout." 

" Aye, that reminds Die," said I, pulling out ilaj purse ; 
"how much did I take ?-" 

" Oh ! sure it isn't the liquor I mane, much |pod may 
do you with it, but the cither thing-4-it'll be a ranker in 
your cap while you live." . 

A little doubtful of that, and puzzled by his manner, I 
asked him — but there's no use in detailing the conversa- 
tion : in my drunken fit I had taken the Kockite oath, 
and he was the bearer of a summons to rn*. taijoin the 
body at an appointed place on the following evening ; nod 
now for my-~Debut. 

With a nondescript mixture of sensations, and a firm in- 
tention to make the most of ray new situation, I left 
home, as if for night shooting, and set off for the rendez- 
vous: it was in the raountainy country, io the opposite 
direction from the bog where my servants eoncervedme 
to be engaged, and a part, too, where my acquaintances 
were very few, (that is mv old acquaintances,) and tmy 
friends easily counted. I had never seen the leader who 
was now master of my destinies; but report, which spoke 
much of his skill, his valour, and his extraordinary power 
over his followers, said little of his mercy, and less of his 
disposition. He had been, for many years previously, an 
outlaw, and all the wild characters who managed to get 
themselves into a similar predicament, sought his retreat, 
and shared'his fortunes ; so that at the time I mention, he 
had no less than a score followers who never parted him, 
and whose retreat never could be discovered by the govern- 
ment: independent of those, half the country owned him 
the leader of their political combinations; and the strict 
discipline that he enforced — the strict obedience that he 
exacted, and the certain, and often horrible punishment 
with which he followed up a breach of either, rendered 
him at once the terror of government, and the master of 
those over whom his authority extended. These considera- 
tions began to have some weight with me : the idea of 
returning presented itself, but was soon banished, since I 
had no particular desire to form an example to any of 
those who were engaged in the mad schemes of such a 
desperado; I proceeded, and was already close to the soot 



' appointed : the night was utterly dark, yet I was near 
enough to perceive that I was alone, and likely to be so ; 
the possibility of my being humbugged by my friend of 
the stile occurred, and was welcomed. I had turned to 
retrace my steps, intent only on how I should resent the 
trick, when *' Who goes there ?" " A friend." " What 
friend ?" followed in quick succession. I gave my name, 
and close by my side a stranger sprung over a low hedge, 
which had concealed him from my view. He grasped my 
hand in a provokingly familiar style, as I thought, and set 
out with a long string of compliments on my punctuality, 
spirit, &c. 

We proceeded up the valley, and as we went, I ventured 
to ask him some questions relative to the captain, nattell- 
ing much for my idea of his amiability, and was answered 
by an, "I am he," that made me pause, and I ventured to 
stammer out a description of excuse, which he cut short, 
by assuring me, in rather a bitter tone, that none was ne- 
cessary ; that my read}' acceptance of the oath, and strict 
adherence to his command, proved I could not be guilty 
of any disrespect. I was in a precious pickle : he relieved 
me, however, by a strong whistle. There was a heavy 
sound on all sides ; a rush, and a clamour, and in less 
than a minute we stood in the midst of two hundred 
armed men. Long ere I had recovered my astonishment, 
and, perhaps, my fright, I was marching by his side, follow- 
ed in stealth and silence by the whole body. We had 
scarcely passed the populous district, when the moon rose, 
and I had an opportunity of beholding my extraordinary 
comrade. He was a large, strong man ; partly grey, with 
a cast of features and demeanour which left me in doubt 
whether I should set him down for a gentleman turned 
ruffian, or a ruffian turned gentleman. The results of the 
march certainly helped me to a conclusion which, howe- 
ver far from the truth, I most implicitly believed, until 
circumstances, and a knowledge of bis history, led me to 
form one more charitable, and more merited. After a 
march of nearly an hour, we stood on the skirts ofa wood, 
which formed part of the demesne of Major *****, a ma- 
gistrate who, on some occasions, had been rather trouble- 
some to my new friend. The whistle was repeated, and 
answered ; and a peasant, armed, as he would say him- 
self, emerged from the shade, and, with a low obeisance, 
stood before the captain. 
" WeH, Goghlan, any thing since ?" inquired the leader, 
" Nothing, your honour, sence last night." 
" Perhaps you made a mistake," said the captain. 
" Bedad," replied the ncw-coaier, "may be I did, your 
honour* but, anyjjow, twasn'tfor notbin'that he was with 
the major *il yesterday working irn the garden*— maUryi* 
ac/hi but can't your .'honotif fend, fpt :him, and see him 
joursdf; he's up$an' writing, for tpeeped into his cabin, 
a* I passed by j the colleen an" her mother is both with 
him; so maybe you'd find one d' £he ^traogertj and get 
hira here quietly, and thin sure we'll see." 
'■ The captain turned round, and having selected a man 
from the ranks, directed him to go for Flood, the person 
alluded to in tjie above conversation, and tell him he was 
wanted for parade; adding, that if possible heshouldhave 
the paper he was writing, brought, without alarming him 
or his companions. 

After an interval of about twenty minutes, spent by all' 
in the deepest silence, by me in the deepest anxiety, the: 
messenger arrived, accompanied by the countryman, 
Flood, for whom he had been sent. The silence was first 
broken by the latter making his reverence to the captain, 
and adding, ' that he didn't knbw the boys were to be 
out to night, or sure he'd be wid them ; but, anyhow, he 
didn't keep his honour long waiting ; for it was lucky he 
was up making out his account agin the major." — 
" Humph !" was the only answer, and mounting a style 
that led into the wood, he gave the command, " follow, 
boys ;'' and in a very short time we were in its farthest 
recesses. The silence was still unbroken, save by the 
suppressed whisper among the party, or some remark' of 
careless gaiety, delivered by the unsuspecting new-comer, 
in rather a louder key, and left unnoticed. He was evi- 
dently strictly watched, and his conversation as strictly 
shunned. I was still beside the leader — and although in 
the deep darkness I could not recognize more than 
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his figure ; his emotion was evident by his restless gait, ! 
and even by his breathing. After a little time wereiched 
a part of the wood, where was about a rood of land clear 
of any timber, except hero and there a stunted thorn or 
holly ; and there the word " halt," was given, in a whis- 
per that thrilled to the farthest rank, and of itself half 
told of some horrible intention in the mind of him that 
pronounced it : in the same tone he directed them to 
light a fire ; arid having seated himself on a hank, motioned 
me to sit beside him. Alas! the honours of this world 
are hard to bear. I'd as soon have sat on a kish of pike- 
heads. However, I conquered my repugnance, and obeyed 
him. His head sank upon his hand, and he remained in 
that position until the blaze, rising higher and higher from 
the crackling and sapless branches that had been gathered 
and lit at his command, gave to its immediate precincts 
the full light of noon-day, and with its highest Bickerings, 
half defining the trunks of the distant trees, made our 
really formidable number appear as if surrounded and de- 
fended by one still more formidable. Its effect on my 
companions was singularly wild and uncouth, as thrown 
in lazy groups on the elastic brushwood, or standing be- 
side the blaze, which in its different gradations of light, 
according to their different distances, varied the expres- 
sion of their countenances, and glanced upon their sa- 
vage weapons — they afforded such a strikingly romantic, 
I might almost say classical appearance, that it half recon- 
ciled me to their lawless society. The outlaw again raised 
his head, and the usual stern calmness of his countenance 
was the only expression that my scrutiny could discover 
there; and when he called out to Flood to come forward, 
there was not a tone in his voice that betrayed him. — 
The wretch presented himself with the same carelessness 
as before, and which, whether real or affected, excited my 
strongest pity for his dangerous situation ; but standing, 
as he did. between me ami the fire, it was utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish any thing but the darkness of his figure, 
contrasted with its almost dazzling brightness. 

" Flood," proceeded the captain, " you were up when 
I sent for you ; what were you doing?" 

A dawn of the truth seemed to burst upon his mind, 
bur, recovering himself quickly, he answered, 

" Sure I tould your honour I was making out an ac- 
count of the day's work agin the major, bad fuck to him. 
I'm a poor boy, your honour, depending on my day's 
work, and I'd like to have every thing fair and straight.'' 

" Indeed !" answered the outlaw; "an' I'll be hound 
an industrious, quiet boy like you has a long balance in 
your favour. Would you let me look at that account 



My voice was choked, but he could read my feelings too 
well from my heart. 

" You are young, Sir," he said bitterly, and. after a short 
pause, thundered out to Flood, " Villain, if you know a 
prayer, say it, for your time is short." 

" Mercy!: mercy 1" shrieked the victim ; and " mercy ! 
mercy !" repeated a young female, rushing from her co- 
vert in the brushwood, immediately behind us, and throw- 
ing herself on her knees before the captain, ere an arm 
could arrest her progress. 
" Ha 1" shouted he, " who the deuce is this !" 
"His sweet heart, your honour," answered Coghlan -; 
" she followed us, I suppose, and that's what brought hei 
here." 

The poor girl clung to his knees, still shrieking for 
mercy ; but with one vigorous effort he unloosed her 
grasp, and gave her into the unwilling charge of Coghlan, 
who stood next to him. , She still struggled with her de- 
tainer, until at one time she caught a view of his?fnce,aud 
recognised him : to him her prayers were then directed. 
She knelt to him— she shrieked — she almost, dragged his 
herculean frame from his place, when the'report of a do- 
zen muskets cut short her entreaties. She turned round, 
and saw the dying blaze light up the convulsed features of 
the informer, and then fell powerless into the arms of 
Coghlan. 

" Dead, is he ?" asked our leader, of one of those who 
had gone up to examine him. 
" Nothing surer, your honour," was the answer. 
He then rose from his seat, as if to depart, but was 
stopped and whispered by Coghlan. 
" Indeed," said he, " then there's more to be done." 
But whatever that more was, he seemed to have but 
little relish for it, as after a short pause he continued, 

"No, no, we've done ■ enough— try what you can do 
now," and handing him a pistol from his belt, departed, 
attended by his followers. Seeing me accompanying him, 
he desired me make for home as quick as I could, for I 
had a far way to go, a command which was, undoubtedly, 
the only pleasing one to my ears that he uttered since I 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. I obeyed him, and 
just as I was on the road, heard a shot fired in the wood, 
which I supposed was by accident, or so.iie signal. How- 
ever I hastened home, and arrived just at day-dawn, un- 
perceived by any one. The first news I heard next day 
was that a man and his sweetheart had been found shot 
in Major *****'g wood, by the shepherd. An investiga- 
tion was held by the magistrates, and immense rewards 
were offered for the slightest information, but in vain. 
(Continued in our next Number.) 



« i_ I— haven't it about me, yonr honour," replied he. 

"You lie you have;" responded a voice from the 
crowd — " didn't you put it in your pocket when I opened 
the door ?" ,w: : 

" Eh— in my pocket," stammered the detected ruffian, 
and thrusting his hand in, the crackling of paper was dis- 
tinctly heard, "not it at all, your honour," he proceeded, 
" only a bit of an ould copy that I was trying the pins on, 
no use at all ;" and drawing it out, he made an effort to 
throw it into the flames, but his nerveless arm refused its 
office— the paper fell within a foot of the blaze, and was 
handed to the captain before the terrified wretch reco- 
vered his surprise. Every eye started into eager watch- 
fulness; and the agonized breathings of Flood were all 
that could 1)0 heard, until the captain, after glancing his 
eye over the paper, exclaimed;, 

" Why, Flood, I believe you were going to' ask ffie in 
make n seijeant of yon, you have taken such a correct 
list of us. What was the major to give you for this ?" 

Every demonstration of despair that he had so long in 
lipuNxl to control burst out with double violence. His 
head sunk upon his breast, stmt 3»is 
that the arm of nil infant might have hurled him to the 
ground. His guilt was but too evident. 

"Well, Sir," said the captain, turning round to me, and 
placing his arm 'on ■iriy shoulder in such, a manner that his. 
lingers 'fell 'Oil my breast, and could perceive every beat 
of my heart; $ what, think you, should be the fate of an 
informer?" 
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While it shall at all times be our study to give to the 
Dublin Penny Journal as national a character as possible, 
it is our intention from time to time to lay before our 
readers such articles on various subjects as we may deem, 
calculated to amuse, inform, and instruct, although alto- 
gether unconnected with, and even far removed from 
our native land ; feeling satisfied that by so doing we shall 
not. by any means be departing from the original design 
of our publication.. In pursuance of this design, we now 
give the following article on Indian Zoology ; 

An Indian forest scene is the .most picturesque; that 
can be imagined; the trees seem perfectly animated ; the 
fantastic niaiikies give life to the stronger branches ; and 
the weaker sprays: wave over your head, charged with 
vocal and various plumed inhabitants. It is an error to 
suppose that nature hath denied melody to the birds of 
hot climates, and formed them only to please the 

j ( , M( .eye with their gaudy plumage. Ceylon abounds with 

tneaMtol tercel "o I '" nts equal in song to those of Europe, ivbich warble 
...„>...! i.C. ,.. »i..rl among trees, grotesque and even;picturesque in their ap- 
pearance, and often laden with the most delicious: and 
salubrious fruit. Birds of the richest colours cross the 
glades, and troops of peacocks complete the charms of 
the scene, spreading their plumes to a sun that has - afriiple 
powers to do them justice. -The landscape, in inanj^par'ts 
of India, corresponds with the beauties of the animate 
creation : the mountains are lofty steep, and brokefybiit 



